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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Endowment Again. 


We keep standing on the cover of the Journal a statement 
that the Society now has an endowment that exceeds $155,000. 
This the Board of Trustees have invested in securities that the 
State of New York requires for Savings Banks. Tho the rate 
of interest is not high, averaging perhaps 41%4%, or 5% when 
they are redeemed at par, the form of investment saves risks and 
also expense in the care of it, so that we obtain the entire income 
from it for use. At present this investment brings an income of 
$8,000 a year. The membership fees increase this income to 
about $13,000. It costs this entire sum simply to pay for the 
publications and office expenses. There is no fund for investiga- 
tions which are now demanding attention from the growing in- 
terest in the work and the advances made by some European 
investigators. We have to appeal each year to members for a 
sum large enough to carry on some running experiments for 
material to use in publication, but this sum permits no properly 
scientific experiments any where else. There are important cases 
which it is advisable to deal with but which have to be disregarded 
because we lack the means for it. 

Besides this the most important thing to keep in mind is the 
continuity of the work. We are not so fortunately situated as 
they are in England and France where scientific men are willing 
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to take up the work. It is necessary here to have an endowment 
quite large in order to secure a scientifically trained man for the 
work in order that it may make the succession easier when the 
Secretary has to stop his work or has joined the majority. This 
is, indeed, the most important consideration at present. Many 
hesitate because they want to know what will be done with the 
funds when the present Secretary has passed away. This, how- 
ever, is the wrong way to look at the problem. If endowment 
were given, there would be no reason to raise that question. The 
continuity of the work would be secured. No work would ever 
secure endowment if such a question were always considered first. 

What we need as soon as it is possible to get it is an endowment 
of $2,000,000. One half of this will be necessary for the direct 
work of psychic research as it has been known in the past, and 
the other half for the practical application of it to the study and 
cure of obsessional cases which loom rather large on the horizon 
of this work and some day will require immense sums for exten- 
sion. A wealthy gentleman was contemplating help of this kind, 
but he procrastinated and died suddenly before his plans were 
matured. He desired to give the funds without incorporating 
the bequest in his will, but made no reckoning with the prospects 
of death, tho he had his warning in this respect. It is desired 
that members, if they cannot themselves help, shall make it a 
part of their task to act as agents to make others see a rare 
opportunity to do a larger work than Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rocke- 
feller or any other charitably disposed man ever endowed. Mem- 
bers might more easily arouse an interest in endowment than 
the Secretary can, as he has no opportunity of coming into 
contact with many people able to furnish endowment. ‘He is 
too busily employed in the work of the Society. 

The publications cost us more than twice the amount of w hat 
the members pay for them. Otherwise we should reduce the 
cost of them. A larger endowment would enable us to reduce the 
price to the members. The following is a plan by which mem- 
bers might help to achieve this result. 

Annual membership fees help only so long as they are paid, 
but Life Memberships “ go on forever ’”’ and thus add to the en- 
dowment. This is the reason that we have formed a varied 
series of Life Holdings which enable us to become independent 
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of annual memberships. If therefore members will pay such fees 
according to their means it will hasten the day when we can re- 
duce membership fees one half, while the perpetual fund will 
guarantee the publications at cost. An additional endowment 
fund of $250,000 would guarantee the publications and the re- 
duced fee, while it would also supply a small sum for such 
experiments as we now conduct. Various combinations of the 
Life Membership might easily accomplish this. I shall give one 
sample of this. We have about 600 paying annual members. 
Some have already taken out Life Memberships, from Founders 
at $3900 to Associates at $100. Suppose the following condi- 
tions fulfilled in our membership: 


2 persons at $25,000 each..... $50,000. 

5 persons at $10,000 each..... $50,000. 
10 persons at $5000 each..... $50,000. 
100 persons at $500 each..... $50,000. 
200 persons at $200 each..... $40,000. 
100 persons at $100 each..... $10,000 
SWE . ds Kise oe ee aaa $250,000 


This would leave 200 persons who probably cannot pay more 
than their annual fees. We had one member that could have 
given $5,000,000 and not have felt the loss of anything, and 
another could have given a million without loss, but one of them 
did not mature his plans and the other saw the problem only in 
a personal way. But we ought surely to secure a substantial 
addition by something like the above plan, whether it reaches the 
desired amount or not. In any case every addition to the endow- 
ment helps greatly to increase the chances for getting more. 

Substantial additions could be made to the endowment by 
doubling or multiplying the annual fees paid with the provision 
that a given amount of it shall be put in the endowment fund. 
This method can be employed where members do not feel able 
to pay down a larger sum at once. 

To encourage serious consideration of the various plans a 
separate circular will be sent as a personal appeal to each Member 
and Associate that the problem be taken up in earnest. Members 
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can send for such circulars to make a personal appeal to interested 
friends to make similar contributions. 

I may add for emphasis that money will have more influence 
in converting the public than our facts and arguments. Most 
people follow where money goes and cannot resist the fact that 
there is a permanent institution devoted to disinterested scientific 
work. Do not wait till you die to endow the work or to add to 
the endowment. What you can do should be done now. Simply 
reflect on the circumstance that we are in a position where money 
will be more effective than our facts. 


Lord Rayletgh. e 


Lord Rayleigh, who was the President of the English Society 
for the last year and who was an Honorary Fellow in the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research, died on June 30th, last. He 
delivered his address before the Society on April 11th, 1919. He 
was one of the most distinguished scientific men in Europe, and 
had been interested in psychic research all his life. The Presiden- 
tial address is especially interesting in that he gives an account in 
it of some of his experiences in his own home with Katie Fox. 
He tells some very interesting and important experiments with 
her and sets fraud aside as impossible in some of them, if not all. 
He offers no explanation of his facts, but expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with any normal explanations that the conjurer might 
suggest. Some of them effectively exclude telepathy. But that 
is not the interest of the present comments. We call attention to 
his paper because it illustrates so well the rarity of defence for 
any of the work of the Fox sisters by respectable and scientific 
men. The public has long regarded them as frauds and it is 
useless to try to redeem their reputations when intelligent men 
who had important results with them did not record the facts at 
the time in a scientific manner. Lord Rayleigh’s paper, tho it 
does not remove the accusations of fraud, helps to strengthen 
those who insist that, in spite of Margaret Fox Kane’s confession, 


fraud will not explain all the phenomena, and so the debate will 
be interminable. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF PROFESSOR JAMES.* 
By JAmeEs H. Hystop. 


A mere review of this book might be very brief and might 
remain content with a statement of its merits and importance. 
But it is of a nature that it invites a discussion of its problems 
and offers an opportunity to contribute to the problems which it 
discusses. While “ pragmatism”, which represented the term 
for summarizing the position of Professor James, was an ex- 
citing topic for philosophic discussion at the time that Professor 
James was taken from us and for a short time afterwards, it 
seems to create very little interest at present. This may not be 
a fault of his doctrine, but it certainly makes it a less grateful 
task to discuss it. However this may be, the present volume is 
so clear and sympathetic a presentation of the views of Professor 
James that it deserves more than a passing notice. 

The origin of the book is an interesting one, and somewhat 
pathetic also. Professor James had been invited to address a 
Swiss Association of students because he was known to be pass- 
ing some time in Europe. It happened to be on his last visit 
there, which he made with the hope of recovering his health. He 
accepted the invitation conditionally, and that was on the pro- 
vision that his health permitted. But he had to sail home never 
to return, and the lecture was given to Professor Flournoy. He 
aptly chose as his subject the title of this book, which probably 
represents much more than he delivered in the lectures. 

The book is the clearest exposition that I know of the funda- 
mental views and motives of Professor James’s philosophy. 
Some may not think it a correct interpretation of him, but they 
will concede one thing at least, and that is the entirely sympathetic 
account that is given of it with little disposition to differ from it 
in any fundamental matter. It is to the present reviewer a clear 





*The Philosophy of William James. By Th. Flournoy, Professor in the 
Faculty of Sciences at the University of Geneva. Translated by Edwin B. 
Holt and William James, Jr. Henry Holt and Company. New York. 1917. 
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statement of it, and also more systematic, than any that Pro- 
fessor James himself had givén. It is also done in somewhat 
other terms than Professor James employed, and, whether that is 
a fault or a merit, as it is inevitable, it both shows that the author 
has thought out the problem and has perhaps removed some of 
the grounds for criticism, or at least protected his own view from 
an easy attack. 

The philosophy of Professor James has usually been summed 
up in the term “ pragmatism ”’, which, when defined or explained, 
was regarded as measuring the truth by consequences. His test 
for truth was whether a thing worked or not and he paid little 
or no attention to logic and reason in the determination of it. 
Perhaps his view would have caused little or less criticism had 
it not been for this expression of its meaning. But he chose 
to define it in this way and he must stand for the consequences. 
3ut Professor Flournoy does not approach his views in this way. 
He calls attention to the environment in which Professor James 
got his education and that it was scientific, under Agassiz who was 
wholly a scientific man and in no sense a philosopher of the criti- 
cal and reflective type. What Professor James found in that 
man was constant contact with fact and he measured the truth 
of all statements by their relation to proved experience. Ab- 
stractions and statements whose meaning could not be illustrated 
or proved by concrete experience Agassiz disregarded and may 
be said to have despised. Professor James imbibed much of this 
spirit under his teacher; and, from fundamental moral instincts 
that took him far beyond the narrow field of Agassiz’s work, 
which was limited to natural history in the animal world and its 
practical applications, Professor James easily diverged into phil- 
osophic topics and carried with his excursion some of the maxims 
that he inherited from the study of science. He had not been a 
student of the great philosophies : hence he learned all his method 
from science, and mainly physical science at that, before he took 
up the more abstruse problems of philosophy. 

Professor James’s father was Swedenborgian in his belief 
and Professor James was brought up in that atmosphere. 
Swedenborg taught the doctrine of a spiritual body which was 
conceived as the soul. Professor James studied medicine and his 
physiology convinced him that cotsciousness was a function of 
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the organism and that there was no use for the “soul”’ in the 
problems of psychology, and in his own work he frankly said so, 
eliminating, along with the school of Ribot, tho less blatant in 
his announcement of it than this school, the whole idea of a 
“soul” from the work of the psychologist. He was an empiri- 
cist, a “radical empiricist’, as he asserted of himself. With 
this position when he went into the study of philosophy it was 
easy to see why he took umbrage at the whole school of meta- 
physicians and philosophers, especially the Kanto-Hegelian 
school, and would have nothing to do with any philosophers 
of the “ Absolute.” He had cast that idea out of psychology 
and perforce must do the same with general philosophy. He was 
therefore left with the world of ‘ phenomena ”’ or the bare facts 
of human experience for the range of human knowledge, and by 
that position he remained throughout his life, contenting himself 
with the doctrine of “ radical empiricism ”’, as he called it, to 
save himself the prevailing controversy with the Positivists and 
Phenomenalists, and turned to the application of his views to 
conduct. He thus took the ethical point of view without stating 
that this was his position. With Pierce he found the meaning 
of all facts in the future and not in themselves or in the past. 
This made him a pragmatist, a term which, in fact, put him in 
the line of Kant’s “ practical reason ’’, tho he fought shy of that 
terminology to escape any affiliation with the “ rationalistic ” 
basis of Kant’s system. Had Kant had the courage to turn his 
steps in the direction which his statement about Swedenborg 
required him to do, he would never have laid so much stress on 
the scholastic method of solving his problems. But in spite of his 
agnostic position he so recognized scholastic argumentation that 
it still remained enthroned after he had assaulted it and shown its 
futility in a special field. He might have become a “ pragmatist ”’ 
but for that fact, and it remained for this doctrine to take another 
footing in the light of an influence from physical science in the 
early life of Professor James who, tho he frankly acknowledged 
that it was Pierce that had shown him the way, from the popu- 
larity of his writing was able to make the doctrine a part of the 
philosophic atmosphere in which the latter part of his life was 
spent. 

I think Professor Flournoy is quite right in tracing the 
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pragmatism of Professor James to the influence of his early 
scientific training. He indicates the gist of it in the following 
language. 


“It is the opposition between the abstract way of thinking—that 
is, the purely logical and dialectical way so dear to philosophers, 
but which appeared to James paltry, hollow, and thin because too 
far severed from contact with particular objects—and the concrete 
way of thinking which nourishes itself on the facts of experience 
and which never leaves the humble but secure region of the tortoise 
shells and all the other positive data.” 


The allusion to tortoise shells is a reminiscence of the refer- 
ence to Agassiz and is only a concrete way of saying that it was 
contact with facts which saved the philosopher from abstrac- 
tions of which Professor Agassiz constantly accused him. Instead 
of giving the name of Abstractionism to the doctrine which he 
opposed and of scientific philosophizing to that which he adopted, 
he used the time honored terms “ Rationalism” and “ Intellec- 
tualism ” for the position which he criticized, and “ Pragmatism ” 
for that which he maintained. I cannot but think that he made 
his doctrine less clear and less invulnerable by this course. 
“Rationalism” was a term honored with the associations of 
the opposition to dogmatic and arbitrary faith, and meant that 
man should determine his ideas by an appeal to critical reasons 
and not by a blind faith, and thus favored the freedom which our 
modern civilization chose for its basis. ‘ Rationalism” is not 
necessarily identified with formal logic and neither is formal 
logic half so bad as he regarded it, tho he half consciously con- 
ceded it a legitimate place in an education, but hated to teach it 
himself. “ Rationalism” did not mean formal reasoning nor 
anything opposed to science, but was a system opposed to the 
very dogmatism which Professor James threw out of court, and 
yet in his “ will to believe” actually restored to its arbitrariness. 
The consequence of this opposition to Rationalism was the defini- 
tion of Pragmatism in a much narrower sense than was needed 
for its importance. Every term has its meaning as much deter- 
mined by what it excludes as by what it includes, a fact which 
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formal logic should have shown to him. He might have saved 
many a misunderstanding if he had reckoned with this fact. 

On the whole I think that Professor Flournoy has stated the 
real position of Professor James better that James did himself and 
I cannot but think that he, James, would have done better not 
to have used the terms “ Rationalism ” or “ Intellectualism ” at 
all, and perhaps the same may have been said of the term “ Prag- 
matism ’’, tho I think it correct for the field of ethics. No doubt 
in ethics the fact that an hypothesis “ works’’,—or the conse- 
quences,—is the test of truth there. But it merely determines for 
us the law of connection between a selected end and the means to 
it, it does not determine the value of the end. What we are 
usually uncertain about is the causal nexus between a given act 
and the end attained by it, and to determine this we have always 
to ascertain what the consequences are of any specific act and 
these determine whether that act is right or wrong, not whether 
the end achieved is right or wrong. The criterion for that is 
another matter. Professor James seems to have confused means 
and ends in the method of determining ethical truth, and also to 
have wholly missed the basis of scientific truth which may be 
wider than ethical truth. That is, his pragmatism is sound for 
ethics, in so far as the determination of the character of the 
means is concerned, but it is not the criterion of fact which is 
the object of science and philosophy. While his aim was ap- 
parently to establish science in the place of dogmatism and ab- 
straction, he stated his position so that it meant something else 
and only aroused controversy instead of solving a problem. The 
opposition is between empirical and a priori methods, not between 
theoretical and practical, or between “rational”? and “ prag- 
matic’ methods. 

But the discussion of these questions would take us too far 
afield from the chief interest in reviewing this volume. Pro- 
fessor James is interesting to the psychic researcher because 
of his close affiliation with the work in that field. Professor 
Flournoy shows that this field was intimately connected with the 
main philosophic contention of Professor James, and in that I 
think him right. If Professor James had stated his position 
more clearly, or in a different manner, he might have evaded 
the contest that he had with his colleagues. If he had shown 
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that philosophy usually builds up its systems by selecting certain 
facts and ignoring or rejecting others he might have maintained 
an invulnerable position by pointing out the facts ignored. That 
is, in reality, what Professor Flournoy indicates was his actual 
procedure, but he, James, did not seem willing to express his 
view in scientific method and conceptions and got as far away 
from that method as the despised “ rationalists” or analytical 
philosophers. He. could have shown that the neglect of residual 
facts not comprised within the scope of scientific and philosophi- 
cal hypotheses was fatal to the fundamental claims of those 
guides to human convictions. But he drew the distinction, not 
between general and residual facts, but between the useful and 
the true, with an unconscious tendency to limit the true to the 
useful, tho, when pressed for the wider meaning of his view, he 
claimed an essential likeness between the way a theory in science 
“ worked ” in application to facts and the way an ethical postulate 
‘ worked ’”’ in conduct. There is little more identity here than 
the use of the word, and the futility of many philosophic spec- 
ulations helped to support his contention. 

To the present reviewer there is no necessary opposition or 
conflict between “ Rationalism” and ‘“ Pragmatism.’’ Nor is 
there any necessary opposition between Monism and Pluralism. 
Professor James thought them irreconcilably opposed to each 
other. From the way that the philosophy of Monism “ worked ” 
out in the common mind, this antagonism was perhaps clear 
enough, but it was not because the common mind was right in its 
conception of the situation. Monism and Pluralism can be ad- 
justed to each other, as they actually are adjusted in physical 
science, where the elements are plural, tho the ultimate energy of 
which they are supposedly different kinds is one in nature. The 
law of Mendeléeff shows this unity without in the least contra- 
dicting the differentiation into elements. It is only in the mathe- 
matical conception of the terms that they are opposed to each 
other, and mathematics is the most abstract of all the sciences. 
In metaphysics there is no opposition between Monism and 
Pluralism, and Professor James was only playing into the hands 
of the Abstractionists to set up the antithesis. But he felt this 
opposition so strongly that he frankly avowed a preference for 
Pluralism. He could not tolerate Monism, and the Kanto-Hegel- 
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ian thought in this respect, tho misunderstood, was his béte noir. 
He made it the chief object of his thinking to construct a doctrine 
that would invalidate it, and it was interesting to note in Harvard 
two thinkers so opposed as he and Professor Royce. The 
latter, however, could always claim that he accepted the prag- 
matic theory without giving up his own and so it was 
with Monism and Pluralism. It was strange to see Professor 
James embarrassed with the “ cosmic reservoir”’ theory in psy- 
chic research after he had denounced the same conception in 
metaphysics so roundly. But he never emancipated himself 
completely and this “ cosmic reservoir” theory stood in the way 
of a clear conception of the spiritistic doctrine, one form of which 
was actually identical with the cosmic reservoir doctrine. But 
Professor James was not apt to discover either identities or con- 
tradictions in theories. It took an Hegelian to do this! 

His interest in psychic research was partly determined by his 
scientific tendencies, which required him to take into account all 
the facts, and his difficulties with the spiritistic hypothesis were 
determined by the extent of his allegiance to scientific hypotheses 
which he had rejected without realizing that he had done so. 
When it came to that one doctrine and the application of his view 
to it he halted with more respect than the logic of his pragmatism 
required. 

From his Pluralism, which he adopted against Monism, when 
he came to consider the question of religion and the divine, 
Professor James frankly leaned toward polytheism. He could 
hardly do anything else if he was to escape the monotheistic posi- 
tion which is a form of Monism. Professor James would prob- 
ably not resent criticism for this return to an ancient and 
discarded form of thinking, tho he may have desired to eliminate 
the ancient associations of the term. But if he was to employ 
recognized conceptions he could hardly evade the idea of poly- 
theism. I think it probable that he had in mind a doctrine which 
he would not openly avow and that is the doctrine of Spiritualism. 
The fact is that ancient polytheism, after it had gotten beyond 
nature worship or the deification of physical forces, compromised 
with animism and fetishism by adopting a higher form of them, 
and that was a deification of human heroes. This was in fact a 
definite form of Spiritualism and there are not only others today 
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who tend to think in the same way, but it is historically true that 
Spiritualism, as it has been practised, has not been much inter- 
ested in theistic ideas. It has rested content with the proof of 
survival and communication with the dead. It is a form of 
polytheism and evidently Professor James had fallen into the idea 
without expressing it in terms that would associate him with 
a doctrine that had no respectable or intellectual standing, while 
flirting with the polytheistic idea, in a measure suggested by 
Mill’s conception of a finite deity, as more consonant with intel- 
lectual repectability. 

Professor Flournoy refers to his temptation to favor polythe- 
ism without indorsing it, but recognizing that it was a logical 
tendency in his pluralistic doctrine. He also remarks that it 
was his interest in sporadic and residual phenomena, naming 
especially the Palladino case with which Professor Flournoy has 
himself been impressed, that instigated some sympathy in Pro- 
fessor James for religious ideas and the whole field interested 
him in abnormal psychology and its frequent connection with 
religious experiences. There was possibly the same feeling that 
was expressed by Immanuel Kant when he said that communica- 
tion with a spiritual world involved something of the abnormal. 
But Professor Flournoy evidently did not know the origin 
of the Postscript to the “Varieties of Religious Experience” 
when he referred to this part of the work as expressing the 
sympathy of Professor James with spiritism. It was correct 
enough that it betrayed this, but there is no indication in the 
volume of the way that this postscript came to be written. The 
facts are these, told me personally by Dr. Hodgson before his 
death and recorded by me in another paper on the general subject. 

Dr. Hodgson saw the proofs of the lectures before they were 
printed and finding that Professor James, after mentioning four 
incidents in the experience of Dr. Hodgson, had altered them to 
eviscerate them of their real meaning, in the chapter on “ The 
Unseen Reality’, told him that he had omitted all reference to 
the real subject of the volume and Professor James admitted that 
he had done so, and then set about writing the Postscript in which 
his sympathy with spiritistic theories was expressed, tho he did 
not definitely indorse them. It was purely an afterthought and 
no part of the original purpose and he showed that he had not 
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even caught the connection between his subject and the problem 
of psychic research until Dr. Hodgson showed him the fact. 
He was content with abstract ideas in the field at large, directly 
against the whole tenor of his philosophy. The fact was that he 
never clearly understood the problem of psychic research. This is 
clearly proved by his anomalous and paradoxical position in the 
Ingersoll lecture on the Immortality of the Soul, delivered at 
Harvard University. He had very little to do with the Society’s 
work, tho the public thought he had much to do with it, and 
after he had rejected the spiritual body doctrine of Swedenborg 
it was hard to make him see just what the tendencies of psychic 
research were. He returned to what he ought to have regarded 
as wallowing in the mire of Hegelianism when he felt a leaning 
toward the cosmic reservoir theory. But this aside, the main 
point is that he could never boldly decide between the respectable 
philosophy of pantheism or monism and the logical tendencies 
of his pluralism which should have taken him with less evidence 
into spiritism than would be required to convert the materialist. 
In any case, if readers want to understand the mind of Pro- 


fessor James they cannot do better than to peruse carefully this 
work of Professor Flournoy. It is the clearest and best of all 
the books on his doctrine and is perhaps a better statement of it 


than Professor James himself gave or possibly could give of his 
own doctrine. ' 
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SOME NEW PHENOMENA.* 
By James H. Hys top. 


This little book, tho it is but 108 pages, requires more than 
the usual review. Ordinarily we might bless it and send it on 
its mission. But there are things in it that require notice because 
they offer a chance to correct some illusions on the part of many 
readers and to call attention to most important circumstances 
not noted by the author. 

The book comes to us under most excellent credentials. (1) 
It shows the influence of the methods employed by the English 
Society in giving value to its facts; namely critical and intelligent 
handling of them. (2) It comes from a daughter of the late 
Professor Dowden, known all over the world for his scholarship. 
(3) It bears the stamp of commendation by Sir William Barrett. 
If respectability and intelligence count in this work—and they 
do—the book does not lack the first qualification which many 
demand of a publication on the subject. But it is the internal 
merits of it that must count and not the ancestry or external 
approval of others, important as these may be. 

The data are the product of the ouija board or “ ouija table ”’ 
as the author prefers to call it. Mrs. Travers Smith says she 
has never seen a ghost and there appear to have been no voices 
of the auditory type in the phenomena. That is, sensory autom- 
atism seems to have been absent and only motor automatism the 
source of the facts, and this automatism was associated with the 
Ouija or autoscope which she calls the instrument, in deference 
to the invention of that term by Sir William Barrett. There was 
no trance on her part, but there was a trance on the part of one 
or two persons associated with the experiments. But this is not 
important, tho as psychologists we should like to know if there 


*Voices from the Void. Six Years Experience in Automatic Communica- 
tions. By Hester Travers Smith. With an Introduction by Sir. W. F. 
Barrett, F. R. S. William Rider and Son, Ltd. London, 1919. Pp. 108. 
Price 3/6, net. E. P. Dutton & Company , New York. 
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were any accompanying sensations or feelings that might serve 
as indices of the “abnormal” condition which the author re- 
marks as, in her opinion, necessary to the production of such 
phenomena. These, however, are noted in a later chapter of the 
book. I have found these associated indices in some form usually 
in most of the phenomena that have come under my attention. 
To mark them carefully might lead us to discover incipient au- 
tomatism or mediumship at early stages in our development and 
from that point either develop it into safe use or remove it 
before the risks of hysteria, dementia precox and paranoia or 
other mental disturbances occur. Mrs. Travers Smith started 
with the hypothesis that the experiments were but a study of 
the subconscious, “‘ of herself”, as she puts it. But like most, if 
not all, who study the subject carefully enough, she found her 
mind more or less forced to the theory that foreign intelligence 
of some kind was involved in the phenomena. In the meantime 
she had taken a critical and discriminating attitude of mind 
toward the facts. 

The book is in good taste and is written in good and enter- 
taining style, without sacrificing the scientific spirit, tho it lacks 
in the completeness which a scientific record must have. It whets 
the present writer’s appetite immensely for the detailed record. 
I am quite confident that, if we had the detailed record, there 
would be much light thrown upon the nature of the phenomena 
and certainly upon the process of obtaining them, which we do 
not find in this running and selective account. 

The introductory chapter explains the author’s method and 
attitude of mind in regard to the data. The second chapter takes 
up the “ personality of the control.” The first control was Peter 
Rooney, the personality mentioned by Sir William Barrett in his 
Threshhold of the Unseen and who failed to prove his identity. 
When asked to do so he gave a very likely story of his living in 
Boston and having been killed by being run over by a tram car. 
Such a person was found finally after much trouble as having 
fallen from a tram car in 1910, but he was still alive in 1914. 
Confronted with the mistake, the control, the alleged Peter 
Rooney, seems to have confessed that he wished to conceal his 
identity. This position, of course, might be true, but it does 
not help the situation any. But Peter Rooney, whatever he was 
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—he might have been like Dr. Phinuit in the Piper case who was 
vouched for by G. P. and other personalities as a spirit—was 
as useful as Phinuit in securing results. He much preferred to 
work with the parties at the table blindfolded. This was an 
admirable precaution against explanation, or at least easy ex- 
planation, by subconscious automatism through sense impressions 
in the eyes. The notes were taken by another who watched the 
index, or traveller, which the index is called by the author. The 
operators could not see the board. Peter Rooney was helpful in 
finding communicators when wanted, again a function performed 
by Phinuit in the Piper case. Like Phinuit, too, his identity 
seems never to have been proved. Whether he was one of the 
split off personalities of Mrs. Travers Smith’s subconscious is not 
determinable. Unconverted sceptics would prefer that supposi- 
tion, tho it is but a cloak for ignorance, and the believer in 
spirits is not in a position successfully to controvert this hypoth- 
esis until he gets much further along in the investigation of the 
problem, tho cross reference might decide the case as the Thomp- 
son-Gifford, the De Camp-Stockton, the Ritchie-Abbott and the 
Doris Fischer cases, and those of several others that I need not 
name. 

There were three other personalities. One called herself 
Eyen and claimed to be an Egyptian priest that had served in the 
temple of Isis in the reign of Rameses II. Of course there is 
no way of proving personal identity in such a case and we can 
only rely upon cross reference to decide the significance of such 
instances. There were two other personalities connected with 
the circles. There was one who called himself “ Astor” and 
claimed to be the guide of Miss C., who lives in Mrs. Travers 
Smith’s house. There was one calling herself “‘ Shamar ’’, claim- 
ing to be a Hindoo and the spirit guide of Mrs. Travers Smith. 
The last three personalities represent the usual enigmatical phe- 
nomena in cases of mediumship, and tho they do not give any 
trouble to explanation, in so far as we know the conditions, they 
are so lacking in evidence as to require suspense of judgment re- 
garding their nature, especially since we must raise the question 
of language in such instances. This last problem is easily solved 
by the hypothesis that the process of communicating is not by 
language at all. But we have no right to invent such a view to 
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escape a difficulty. Fortunately there is much to suggest that 
language is not always, if ever, the method of communicating. 
It is certainly not the method in the purely pictographic process. 
In spite of this, however, we need not press any explanation of 
these personalities. They would give no trouble to the psychi- 
atrist and it is the evidently supernormal facts that require us 
to pause. 

Now I am not going to spoil the book for readers by any 
summary of the facts. It is too easily obtained and too easily 
read to take that trouble or to obstruct its usefulness by ab- 
breviating it. I want merely to examine certain aspects of it 
which might lead readers astray and on which the author herself 
seems puzzled. 

I may have to return to the subject of the controls after I 
have discussed some special problems before the author. But 
first, I must note a remark made of the controls’ function 
in general. Mrs. Travers Smith remarks of their relation 
to the phenomena that “ many people, who have worked with 
these controls, believe that they act as amanuenses or inter- 
preters between the medium and the unseen communicator. As 
far as I can tell”, she goes on, “ this has not been proved to be 
the case.” The view here expressed, that they do not serve as 
helpers, is often, if not always or nearly always, certainly the 
superficial one. Many of the messages do not show any traces of 
this interposition in their contents, or even in the manner of the 
delivery. Something depends on the automatist or medium who 
is working, as to whether indications of such intrusions shall 
occur. But in all cases the differences of personality or writing 
or voice or contents of messages suggest very strongly the direct 
process of receiving the message. We must not mistake this, 
however, for evidence that the control has nothing to do with the 
situation. In the first place, Mrs. Travers Smith asserts that the 
control was connected with her experiments in telepathy and 
psychometry, and that single fact was one of the greatest interest 
to me in her book, a fact seldom mentioned in other reports of 
either telepathy or psychometry, except with Mrs. Piper. In the 
second place, it was most apparent in all of the work of Mrs. 
Piper that the control was necessary for the delivery of messages. 
That is not apparent in the excerpt method of publishing the 
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record. The reporter picks out the evidential incidents which 
are either free from this coloring or show so little of it that it 
does not attract attention. Here it is that we require the whole 
detailed record, nonsense and sense, pure and mixed messages, 
in order to understand what is really going on. The same is 
true of the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. Often there is not the 
slightest trace of the presence of the control except to one who 
has studied the whole set of phenomena and then it is quite ap- 
parent. In my own work with Mrs. Piper it was apparent in the 
style and language of the communications, which were not char- 
acteristic of the communicator himself, but which would be found 
to be that of Rector by comparison with other records than my 
own, often or always not the language or natural style of Mrs. 
Piper. I can often detect this invasion or interfusion in the work 
of Mrs. Chenoweth by the language, the thought, or the direct 
avowal at times as to who is helping. I do not question that 
there will be cases where there will be no such traces of the 
intervention, but that will probably be for the reason that the 
method of delivering messages keeps the control more in the 
background, and if we happen to ignore the non-evidential 
matter in the incidents we use for establishing our own con- 
victions or for public use, there will appear to be nothing but 
the communicators involved. This is why I am so desirous 
always of seeing the detailed record, nonsense, mistakes, confu- 
sions and all. The detailed records of every case are priceless 
to the scientific man. He does not care so much for the frag- 
mentary incidents which, tho they are necessary for proving the 
existence of the supernormal, do not reveal the psychological 
processes through which the evidence comes. 

For instance, I can often tell when Jennie P., one of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s controls, is helping a communicator by the character 
of the automatic writing and sometimes by the contents, which 
reflect the interfusion of her style and manner even in the form 
of evidential incidents. I half suspect that a study of Mrs. 
Travers Smith’s detailed records would reveal some. such inter- 
fusions. They were constant with Mrs. Piper and are so with 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and less noticeable with Mrs. Smead. Perhaps 
they were less noticeable with Mrs. Smead because the presence 
of a control was not often apparent in the body of her work. 
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We had to find evidence of this scattered about in the records as 
a whole. 

I shall return to this question again as the facts point to the 
probability that the view is correct, tho it will not be used to 
contest the fact as it has appeared to the author. The apparent 
absence of a control is so evident in many instances, that no one 
must be blamed for supposing that they are not necessary for 
the results. I am only interested in urging that we cannot assert 
such a theory confidently, or its opposite, without having the 
detailed record before our eyes, with all the explanations that the 
author and persons knowing the facts can give. 

The next thing of interest is the author’s chapter on “ Telep- 
athy and Automatism.” From her introductory remark about its 
being the most interesting aspect of all psychic studies, I had 
expected a defence, both in facts and arguments, of that hy- 
pothesis to explain all the facts. But I was disappointed, if that 
is the word, in my expectations. Mrs. Travers Smith calls atten- 
tion to a number of facts which she regards as telepathic, and 
they even include some that are very far from being what that 
term originally meant. What the chapter reflects is conception 
of “telepathy” which is not what it was defined to be in the 
original experiments and concidences which resulted in the coin- 
ing of the word. It is this aspect of the author’s chapter that is 
the subject of remark here. I do not mean to say that it is false, 
because any one has a right to define the sense in which he or 
she shall employ the term. But I had expected to find that Mrs. 
Travers Smith had experimented for “telepathy” after the 
manner of the orthodox efforts by the English Society on that 
problem. Some of her experiments were of this type. But some 
of them were very far from being this. Take the instance 
of “William East”, probably Mr. William Stead, as Mrs. 
Travers Smith thinks, an instance that occurred a few hours 
after the Titanic disaster occurred, but before the news came to 
the author. While this may be called “telepathy ’’, if you like, 
it is not the kind of telepathy represented either in experiments 
or in the spontaneous cases where the agent is known to be 
thinking of the percipient. Here it is hard to think that Mr. 
Stead was deliberately trying to affect Mrs. Travers Smith and 
it is certain that she does not think so, since she gives the in- 
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cident as one in which the “ atmosphere is full of some important 
public event unknown to the sensitive, but which may reach him 
through automatism.” I agree to all this, and there is no objec- 
tion to calling it “ telepathy ’’, but it does not carry with it any 
definite knowledge of the agent as the scientifically recognized 
telepathy does. It assumes that “telepathy” is not limited to 
a process of supernormal communication between living minds, 
as is always the case when using it to eliminate spiritistic mes- 
sages. Mrs. Sedgwick finally conceded that “ telepathy ’’ might 
include the process of intercommunication between the dead and 
the living and also between the dead. That is to so alter the 
conception of the term as to forever exclude it from antithesis 
to spiritistic interpretations and to make it name a mere process 
without controversial powers in any argument, unless it be a 
mere limitation of evidence. That will depend, however, on 
what standard of evidence you are employing. 

If you make it the only test of spiritistic phenomena that the 
incidents shall be evidence of personal identity, then all 
mental coincidences of a supernormal type and not evidence of 
personal identity may be called “telepathy-’, but this account 
of them will not serve as an alternative to spiritistic agency. It 
may actually include it. This is perpetually forgotten by the 
public which has come to think—unfortunately from the care- 
less usage of psychic researchers themselves—that “telepathy ” 
excludes spiritistic agency, and so it will, if the process named 
by it assumes the necessary exclusion of spirits. There is no 
objection to the conception of Mrs. Travers Smith, provided it 
means only a limitation of evidence for personal identity. That 
will make the idea of “ telepathy ”’ an evidential, not an explana- 
tory criterion. This is one of the most important distinctions we 
can make, but it is always ignored by the public and too often 
ignored by the scientific man. 

The experiments of having some one present think of an 
incident and trying to see if the automatist could get it is the 
type of “telepathy ” between the living alone, tho even it does 
not exclude the possibility of spiritistic agency, only we are 
not permitted to invoke such agency until we prove the presence 
and co-operation of such causes in the result. If we find that 
controls are present in phenomena that are certainly not “ tele- 
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pathic’ between the parties present and that represent the per- 
sonal identity of the dead, and then again find their presence in 
phenomena that do not reflect this identity, and then still further 
find them apparently absent when evidence is given, but later 
provably present, we may have some leverage to prove their 
co-operation in all the phenomena, whatever the superficial ap- 
pearances in the individual instance. We are far from having 
satisfactory evidence for such a view, but it is suggested and 
supported by many facts and we shall have to reckon with it in 
the study of detailed records of these phenomena. Mrs. Travers 
Smith avows that the controls were present and co-operative in 
her “telepathic’’ experiments and the fact so much sustains 
the contention here made and I doubt not that she would recog- 
nize it: for she is not selecting incidents which limit the process 
to one between the living alone. She is consciously or uncon- 
sciously assuming that the idea is not limited to the influence of 
living agents on living percipients, and hence she is not aware of, 
or at least is not considering, the controversial problem involved 
in spiritistic interpretations. The important part of her con- 
tribution to the subject is the discovery and avowal of the pres- 
ence of controls in this “ telepathy.” The influence is recognized 
even in the incidents which subscribe to the conception of 
“telepathy ” which superficially would show no traces of this 
tertium quid but for the deliberate nature of the experiments and 
the circumstance that the incidents classified as “ telepathic ” in- 
clude types that would not naturally be included in the orthodox 
or traditional “telepathy.” Psychic research is beginning to 
recede from the hard and fast lines which it at first drew about 
the process. We shall make some progress with the problem 
when it does this. 
Omitting for the present the chapter on “ Prevision” I go 
to that on “ Psychometry’”’ as coming, at least for the sake of 
my own remarks, logically after that on “ Telepathy and Autom- 
atism.” The experiments in psychometry were those in which 
some article was put into the hands of the automatist or medium 
and incidents were given that were evidence of supernormal 
knowledge. The chief interest in the fact is that the author 
recognizes that the controls were connected with these results. 
3ut Mrs. Travers Smith is puzzled in the matter of explanation. 
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She is evidently facing the popular view that the personalities of 
the original owners of the articles are some way stamped on 
them and that the automatist reads off the facts as a phonograph 
reads off its records or as one may read off the meaning of a 
photograph. But this hypothesis is so preposterous that it ought 
not to confuse any one, however the imagination may conceive 
the law of “impressions’”’. I shall not say that no such influence 
is exercised on articles by the owners. We know enough of 
radio-active agencies to admit that even human beings might 
conceivably leave some deposit from the organism on the objects 
in their vicinity, but we are not prepared for the doctrine that 
their thoughts and experiences are left there in terms for reading 
by psychics without training in the nature of the hieroglyphics. 
Those who are tempted by such large theories attach too much 
importance to the articles used in getting the results. We find 
that such incidents are not told until an article is put in the hand 
of the medium. It is evidently this that has caused Mrs. Travers 
Smith’s perplexity about the phenomena, she having too much 
sense to surrender without adequate evidence to the popular 
theory. 

The fact is, however, that her explanation is right at hand, 
if she had chosen to look for it. She had avowed that the con- 
trols were connected with the psychometry and the “ telepathy ”’ 
also. Some of the incidents in “telepathy ’’ were not evidence 
of the orthodox type of it and the incidents given in the psycho- 
metrical experiments were usually, perhaps all of them, known 
to the party who gave the article and who was present. Now 
you can well claim that the supernormal information given was 
filched from the mind of the present owner. I do not say that 
I would accept that explanation for there are psychometrical 
facts not amenable to it. But those given by Mrs. Travers Smith 
are referable to that cause, whether you invoke the aid of the 
controls or not, at least most of her incidents are so explicable. 
But when you admit that the controls are present or the coad- 
jutors in the phenomena you provide a means of explaining the 
phenomena, if you will only explain what the controls are. Mrs. 
Travers Smith is not assured on this point, or expresses no as- 
surance not involved in the facts of the published record. If 
you should once accept their spiritistic nature you might find a 
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way out of the labyrinth. Spirits may be our Ariadne. They 
might account for what could not be referable to “ telepathy.” 
In one sentence (p. 83) the author actually recognizes the view 
here defended. 

Dr. Hodgson remarked da propos of psychometrical experi- 
ments with Mrs. Piper that he always found the control correctly 
referring the information given to a spirit who might well be 
supposed to know the facts on the basis either of personal or 
post-terrenely acquired knowledge. We must neither isolate, our 
phenomena in our records nor treat them as if other records 
would not throw light upon them, or vice versa. Our friends, or 
our “ guides’ on the other side, may be aware of such things in 
connection with the persons from whom we get them or from per- 
sons on their own side and be able tc convey information when the 
emergency requires it. We may not be required to believe this or to 
advance any explanation until adequate evidence is forthcoming, 
but the difficulty in explaining the facts by spirits or in defending 
that theory is no reason for plunging into the still more pre- 
posterous hypothesis of impressions on the articles. We have 
only to suspend judgment or explanation until we find evidence. 
There is sufficient evidence to suggest the theory that I have 
mentioned, but not cnough to maintain it as yet. However this 
may be, the phenomena should not be quite so perplexing to Mrs. 
Travers Smith as seems to be the case. Seéking common points 
of interest and meaning in other phenomena may afford the clue 
out of the perplexity. Had she limited her “telepathy ’’, she 
could not so easily have recurred to it. But she adopted a con- 
ception of it that might at once have suggested this view had 
it not been for the tendency of other psychic researchers to seek 
different explanations for every group of phenomena they found. 
This habit of distinguishing too radically between the various 
types of phenomena has often omitted or disguised the connec- 
tions and resemblances where differences only were taken into 
account. But we have arrived where it is time to examine into the 
connections between all types of psychic phenomena that have 
come to our attention. They are in fact clearly articulated in 
many instances and run into each other in a manner that defies 
separation. It is only in certain types that the distinction is found 
and it was well at the outset not to confuse them. The first prob- 
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lem of the Society was classification, not explanation or causifica- 
tion of the phenomena. There is no doubt that, whatever common 
cause the phenomena may have, there are subsidiary or ad- 
junctive causes involved in each type. But at first we had to 
insist on not lumping different facts together, as did the Spirit- 
ualists. We have other causes to reckon with beside spirits 
even when we are most sure of spirits in the most simple facts. 
This has excused the classification of the phenomena under 
“telepathy ”, coincidental apparitions, coincidental dreams, pre- 
vision, psychometry, etc. But the classification does not preclude 
the right to unify the explanations. If we should keep this in 
mind we might remark the significance more readily of the ad- 
mitted interposition of the controls in the “ telepathy ”’, prevision, 
and psychometry. 

Here it is that we may revert to what was said about the 
nature of the controls. While you may well suppose the controls 
to be secondary personalities as long as we deal only with phe- 
nomena that the automatist knows, it is easy to dispose of them 
when the information transcends that. knowledge. When they 
are co-operative in all sorts of supernormal phenomena and 
appear in cross reference, there is good evidence that they are 
spiritual beings, no matter how disagreeable their intelligence 
may seem to us. Qnce concede them transcendental existence 
and the progress in the explanation of the whole is much easier. 

I need to say a little on the author’s perplexities about pre- 
vision. She is evidently influenced by the popular view that 
events are seen in some way before they actually happen, as if 
they were “fixed by foreordination”’. But this view fails to 
reckon with the process involved in sending the predictions to 
us, a process not always apparent in the work. But Mrs. Travers 
Smith reports one instance of psychometry in which Miss M., 
the automatist, got the information by the mental picture process. 
As that is very frequent and as Mrs. Travers Smith seems not 
to have clairvoyant visions, it is natural to ignore the pictographic 
process and what it may mean in the explanation of prevision. 
This remark of mine would be still more applicable if we should 
finally discover that the pictographic process is at the basis of 
the direct, or apparently direct, method of delivering messages 
through the motor rather than the sensory functions. We should 
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then find a clue to many things beside the phenomena of pre- 
vision. Accepting the process, as it is apparent with the phenom- 
ena of Mrs. Chenoweth and other psychics, we do not require 
to suppose that the predictor sees events that are yet to occur, 
but that the kind of foreknowledge which the average scientific 
man has of physical events may yet be symbolized in the process 
of communicating. The vagueness of some of the phenomena dis- 
tinctly favors this view of them. The control or communicator 
may not be able to interpret clearly what is sent to him or what 
he wants to convey himself. It is true that we cannot apply any 
one explanation to predictions. Some are easily explicable in 
the light of what intelligent people can do when they know the 
facts or conditions, as a death or an accident. In addition some 
intelligences may predict what they expect to fulfil themselves, 
whether living or dead. It is only a question of the knowledge or 
will involved and the conditions that make fulfillment possible. 
But we do not require to think that the pictures representing the 
conveyance of the information represent a process of perception 
analogous to our sensory perception. They may represent only 
symbolic methods of appealing to our phantasmic “ faculty ” in 
terms of sensory imagery the information which may be had or 
the purposes which it is intended to fulfill. For instance, a 
discarnate agent might get into contact with the mind of some 
one at the head of affairs who was resolved on the Balkan war, 
to refer to one instance of Mrs. Travers Smith’s, and very safely 
venture on a prediction, knowing the forces involved. The pre- 
visions may fail, as they often do with the living. Or they may 
apparently fail as not coming at the time expected, but later. 
In any case we are not obliged to suppose that the picture is 
representative of perceptive processes like our own. 

Much else might be said, but it would be about minor points, 
and I am not here trying to criticise the author. I am only trying 
to remove some of her own perplexities and to help the reader to 
keep clear of them when he reads a book which every one should 
read. My only lament is that we do not have the detailed records. 
But I am probably too avaricious for things that the public does 
not care about at all and would not read if it had them. I shall 
concede the necessity of such summaries and only wish that we 
may have the means of collecting the detailed records in all such 
instances, whether publishable or not. 
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BE SURE OF YOUR DATES. 
3y Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


In a letter without a date, but which was certainly written 
between April 14th and April 18th, 1896, Mrs. J. H. related to 


Dr. Hodgson an incident which, on the face of it, was striking 
and evidential: 


“Sunday before last” [April 5] she stated, a medium named 
Morey, in Carnegie Hall, New York, gave a communication from 
one George Williamson who had been injured in a railroad accident 
and had died in a hospital soon afterward. 

“Twenty-four hours after, on Monday afternoon, a George 
Williamson was killed [sic] on the Long Island R. R. and died 
shortly afterward in a hospital according to an account which I read 
in Tuesday Morning’s Sun * * * 
by many who heard them.” 


The details can be confirmed 


It was absolutely true that Mrs. H. read the account the 
second day after Morey’s utterances from the platform, and that 
the paper was the Sun of April 7th, and that the accident and 
death occurred on the 6th. But— 

Dr. Hodgson naturally said that statements should be ob- 
tained from some of the “many” who could confirm what 
seemed to be a prediction misinterpreted as being a communica- 
tion from one already “ passed over’’. Consequently Mrs. H. 
wrote to Mrs. Newton, the head of the spiritualist Society which 
had employed Morey, and in a letter to Dr. Hodgson dated April 
20th reported that Mrs. Newton on the previous day, the 19th, 
read the letter from the platform asking for confirmatory state- 
ments. There was no great rush of persons offering testimony, 
but Mrs. Newton and Willard J. Hall, a Spiritualist speaker, 
sent letters confirming Mrs. H’s account of what Morey had said 
at the meeting, but without naming the date of it, or betraying 
consciousness that this mattered. 

In a letter to Dr. Hodgson, dated May 7th, Mrs. H. again 
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refers to the Morey utterance as having been made April 5th. 
She had likewise consulted Mr. Morey himself, who said he could 
not remember what he said as it was uttered “ under control ”’, 
but apparently he did not disturb her confidence in the accuracy 
of the date. 

From a letter by Mrs. H. written May 12th, it appears that 
a new light had appeared to her, but it was an ignis fatuus. She 
has looked up the copy of the Sun containing the account of 
Williamson’s death and since, as she declares, it was dated April 
21[!] sheds now sure that the meeting in Carnegie Hall in which 
the Williamson message was received was held not on April 5th 
as hitherto stated, but on April 19th. That latter date must be 
correct, since she is sure that it was two days before the news- 
paper item appeared. She will go to Carnegie Hall next Sun- 
day and get witnesses to “ swear to the date”. Accordingly her 
-letter of May 18th enclosed a card from Mr. Hull saying “I 
remember the date as April 19th,” and the accommodating 
Morey also concurred. She goes on to say “the next Sunday 
that he [Mr. Morey] came to the hall, a fortnight later, I heard 
him state from the platform that he had been told of his test 
in re Geo. W. and of the newspaper reference showing death 
occurred 24 hours after. It was an interesting mystery to him 
he hoped would be explained.”” Her letter of inquiry to Mrs. 
Newton then, she affirms, was written Tuesday April 21st. 

But alas for this changed schedule! Her own letters on file 
prove it utterly wrong. As we have seen, she notified Dr. Hodg- 
son of the marvel not later than April 17th, as his reply to her 
undated letter was written on the 18th, the day before her altered 
date of the medium’s utterance. And she did not write her letter 
of inquiry to Mrs. Newton on the 21st, for on the 20th she in- 
formed Dr. Hodgson that she had written it at some previous 
unnamed date. In the same letter of the 20th she says that 
“ vesterday ” she and Mr. Hull “ compared notes” as to their 
respective recollections of what Morey said at the previous 
meeting, which effectually quashes Hull’s after-recollection that 
Morey’s utterance was on the 19th, since that was the very day 
when the two proved their memories, and the day that Mrs. 


Newton read Mrs. H’s letter from the platform asking testimony 
as to what Mr. Morey had said. 
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In her letter to Dr. Hodgson of June 4th, Mrs. H. reverts to 
April 5th as the date of Morey’s message about Williamson. She 
seems dizzy but not daunted by this vaulting back and forth over 
a chasm of two weeks. She explains that she dated the Sun 
clipping of April 7th with pen, and consulting it later, somehow, 
because of very poor sight, misread the figure as 21. Then, 
when she asked Mr. Hull if he could swear when the epochal 
meeting took place he replied that he could if shown the clipping. 
“Oh, I replied, that Sun clipping was dated 21st in my own 
handwriting.”” So Hull cheerfully swore to the 19th, and Morey 
too was quite satisfied to have that the date. 

A little shakiness appears in this same final letter by Mrs. H. 
of June 4th. “I should think that possibly I had read an old 
paper, but we never keep them over a day or two.” If that is all 
that saves her from admitting that when she read in a Tuesday 
paper the account of what Morey had stated on the previous 
Sunday she was reading a paper a week old, the obvious answer 
is that “accidents happen in the best regulated families”. No 
matter what the general rule was, it would be impossible to say 
that a particular issue of the paper did not survive the rule. And, 
all unaware of its crucial significance, she adds testimony in the 
last letter which reveals that the paper was an old one. “I wrote 
to her [Mrs. Newton] the very day I read and cut out the 
paragraph, * * *. This letter was written possibly Tuesday 
but probably Wednesday. We do all swear and alike remember 
that my letter came to Mrs. Newton the week after the test was 
given. Mr. Hull was staying with Mr. Newton at the time and 
heard her read it from the platform the following Sunday.” 
But on the 20th of April, Mrs. H. had written to Dr. Hodgson 
that this platform reading took place the very day before, the 
19th. 

So here we have it. Mrs. Newton read the letter from the 
platform April 19th: Mrs. H. wrote it the previous Tuesday or 
Wednesday, that is, April 14th or 15th; and as the letter was 
written within the week following the reception of the William- 
son ‘‘ message ’’, that message must have been uttered by Morey 
on April 12th. 

But Williamson was injured and died April 6th and an ac- 
count of it was made public for Morey to read on the 7th. On 
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the 12th the message was delivered, which may have been 
genuine or not but was certainly not evidential. 

Dr. Hodgson worked out the same result by a process sub- 
stantially that which we have employed. 

Mrs. H. seeing the account of Williamson’s accident and 
death after she heard the corresponding particulars uttered as a 
message from Williamson, and believing that she was reading 
from a fresh newspaper, got into the grasp of a fixed idea that 
a prediction had been made, which controlling idea played ducks 
and drakes with the facts and juggled with the dates until, six 
weeks later, Dr. Hodgson knocked it in the head. 

Mora: Be very careful to fix the sequence of your pivotal 
dates before you form your conclusions. 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE REV. DR. V. 
By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The clergyman here denominated the Rev. Dr. V. would, I 
think, have allowed me to reveal his name had I deemed it im- 
portant at this time, but, with his signed statement on file, this 
would not offer advantage, perhaps, commensurate with the an- 
noyance which he might suffer from the prevalent prejudice, on 
the part of Church members, against any of their number having 
experiences of the supernormal type, which they devoutly believe 
were granted to the Christians of the first century of our era. 

I knew Dr. V. in his early manhood, and met him almost 
daily for several years. He was characterized by a vigorous 
intellect, a big heart, and athletic masculinity. Already his career 
had been unusual, owing to his determination and energy. His 
after-career has justified the promise of his youth, and he is 
today not only the pastor of a great church, but is one of the 
leaders in his numerous and orthodox religious denomination. 

The story of his meeting and winning the lady who became 
his wife is a romance, which finds no place here. But it is proper 
to say that the inspiration for the energy referred to came largely 
from her appreciation and influence. She was‘a rare character, 
in mind and heart. About a dozen years ago she passed away. 
Already her husband had come to some theoretical belief in the 
possibility of spirit communication, and so great had been her 
participation in his life that he hoped that she might be able to 
give him some sign after her death. And now follows his own 
statement, taken typographically as he uttered it, Jan. 21, 1919, 
in the office of the Society for Psychical Research. 


When my wife was dying I said to her, “ You know what I 
believe as to the communication between spirits. Will you come?” 
She said, “I will, if the Good Father will let me.” 

Eleven months had passed away and not even a dream about the 
one I loved better than my soul. She had left me with four children, 
and at no time during that period was there a hint to my soul that 
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she was interested in us at all. I had fussed over the thing, I had 
prayed over the thing, and I had wondered why vothing had come 
to me. 

During our life we had a very extraordinary relation. We were 
exceedingly sensitive to each other’s condition, and when she was 
in difficulty or ill and away from me I almost always knew it. I 
call it telepathy myself. 

She died in May. The following April I was in the City of 
Philadelphia, in the Bingham House. I went to my room about 
twelve o'clock. There was a large chandelier with four or five 
lights in it in the center of the room and a push-button right at the 
head of the bed. I was lying with my eyes closed, not asleep,—as 
truly awake as ever in my life. I was thinking of her. That was 
all I was doing in those days. It didn’t seem to come suddenly, it 
seemed to come naturally, the room was filled with her presence. I 
could see, tho my eyes were closed, her form, shadowy, with some- 
thing that looked like the mist of the morning about it, and I said, 
“ Darling, why have you not come before?” 

She answered, “ The Good Father would not permit me.” 

I said, “ I have been so lonesome and so heartbroken that I have 
hungered for you. Where did you come from?” 

“JT have been up to see the children.” (They were up near 
Lake Hopatcong.) “ They are lovely.” She seemed to be sitting 
on the edge of the bed. The vision was so real that I reached up 
and touched the button and made an attempt to put my arms about 
her, as the room was flooded with light. I saw nothing and felt 
nothing. I could have cried. “‘ What have I done! What have I 
done! O Father, forgive me, let her come back!” That was my 
prayer. 

I do not know how long I waited praying earnestly and think- 
ing intensely, when she was in the room again. I could see the 
smile on her face. My eyes were still closed. I never moved, never 
moved a hand or opened my eyes. I just let my soul do the talking. 
I was afraid to move and destroy it. I could see her. I have never 
lost the vision at all. I can see her this second! She came in with 
a gentle laugh, said “ Why did you do that? Don’t you know you 
can’t see me?” I do not know how long we talked. I know I 
never slept a wink that night, and we talked of our life, of our 
children, of her father and brother that had passed on and whom 
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she said she was instructing on the other side. God knows they 
needed it. She said that she was instructing them. That has de- 
stroyed my belief in hell as much as in hellfire. I have never 
preached hell since. And I have never feared death since. Death 
to me is only a little change. That’s all. 

That was our conversation, there wasn’t a silly thing, there 
wasn’t a trivial thing, nothing but what was of interest to her and me. 

Now, here is the climax. She said, “I have come to you that 
you may stop your grieving, for it’s making it impossible for you to 
do your work. That must be done.” I went back home, took the 
first train to my children, gathered them about me, and told them I 
had seen and talked with their mother and that she was watching 
over us. That had a powerful effect upon my children. 

Once again she came to me, but that seemed more like a half- 
waking, half-sleeping dream, just as satisfactory to me as the other. 
But not so vivid or evidential. 

My little girlie of twelve did not appear to me for a year after 
her passing, but she came then in much the same fashion as the 
mother on the second occasion. ’ 

During that first occasion I could hear the rumble of the noises 
on the street but in addition I could hear this voice in my soul, it 
was real, like a sounding board. I could hear her little laugh and 
her voice. She was there to me tangibly and I felt that I could 
touch that button and grab for her. There was nothing different 
about my emotional state or my need for her at that time. 

[ Signed. ] 


I asked Dr. V. what, previous to the vision, he had read or 
heard in reference to developed spirits doing missionary work 
for less developed ones. His reply was convincingly quick and 
decided: “‘ I never heard anything of the kind.’”’ He was asked 
if he now believed that such things are done on the other side. 
“T believe it because my wife said so.’ The claim was not only 
an unfamiliar one, but opposed to his previous beliefs, and yet, 
so great was his assurance that a communication had been made 
to him by his wife and that she could tell nothing but what was 
true, that a permanent doctrinal alteration dated from that 
moment. If the vision was the work of the “ subliminal ”’, it was 
functioning in an odd fashion! Furthermore, if auto-suggestion 
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was to bring about a hallucination through extreme emotion, we 
would expect this to take place soon after the death, whereas 
eleven months had elapsed. 

People sometimes ask, “‘ What is the good of spirit communi- 
cation, even if it is a fact?’ It is a particularly stupid question 
to ask, and perhaps it is as hopeless to reason with such persons 
as it is with oysters. But,did it do no good in this case? By 
what he felt to be as absolute a demonstration to him as those 
experienced by the apostles, this religious leader was able to 
more than recover his former vigor in the, business of life, a 
powerful influence for good was exerted upon his children, and 
henceforth a new and tremendous assurance pervaded his ser- 
mons relating to the life which is beyond.* 


*This incident will also be found in “ The Future Life in the Light of 
Modern Inquiry”, by the Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it.is furnished by 


an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


EXTRAORDINARY NEWS TRANSFERENCE, 


We have received permission from the author, Mrs. Bloch, 
and the Editor of the Occult Review to reprint from its columns 
an article which tells of certain phenomena among savages. We 
printed the experiences of Mr. Racey in an earlier number of the 
Journal (Vol. XII, pp. 312-327), and tho the present facts are not 
like those, their occurrence among the uncivilized makes it im- 
portant to have them recorded in the mass of our own literature. 
The narrative will be found in Volume XXVIII, pp. 344-348 of 


the Occult Review. ‘The facts were collected in the experience 


of Mr. Cyril Campbell and the article written by Mrs. R. M. 
Bloch.—Editor. 


Narrative. 


Some years ago my attention was drawn to a peculiar code of 
news transmission current among the aborigines of certain non- 
European tribes. It is a certain fact that the news of the Mutiny 
was known among the natives from one end of India to the other 
within two hours’ time. And this before the days of telegram or 
telephone and when the mails were carried through the jungle or 
to distant hill stations by runners hung with bells to scare the wild 
beasts from their path. One may call it telepathy or clairaudience 
or what one will, but no explanation to satisfy the purely scientific 
minded is forthcoming to elucidate the mystery of the swift trans- 
ference of news from one tribe to another across the enormous dis- 
tances of such continents as Africa, America, or Asia. I have heard 
similar tales from the lips of travelers among the Japanese, the 
Mexican Indians and also from an engineer who carried out exten- 
sive operations in Nigeria. 
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My curiosity being aroused on the subject, which I now call 
“The Ear of the Great Mother,” I wrote to my friend Mr. Cyril 
Campbell, a great traveler and former war-correspondent of The 
Times during the Balkan troubles, who is now in Africa, with the 
result that he sent me the following authentic instances which I 


have left perfectly untouched and just as they reached me some 
time ago. 


Instance of Divining by a Native Doctor (Isanusi) or of 
Extraordinary News Transference. 


(Recorded by Mr. David Leslie, S. A. hunter and trader.) 


I had sent out my native elephant hunters with instructions to 
meet me on a certain date at a selected spot. I arrived there at the 
appointed time; but none of my hunters had put in an appearance. 
Having nothing much to do, I went to a native doctor who had a 
great reputation, just to amuse myself and see what the man would 
say. At first the doctor refused to tell me anything, because, as he 
said, he had no knowledge of white men’s affairs. At last he con- 
sented and said he would open “the gate of distance and would 
travel through it’, even though it would cost him his life.. He then 
demanded the names and number of the hunters. I demurred at 
first but finally did as I was requested. The doctor then made eight 
fires, one for each hunter, and cast into them roots which burned 
with a sickly smelling smoke. The man took some medicine and fell 
into a trance for about ten minutes, his limbs moving all the time. 
When he came round from the trance, he raked out the ashes of his 
first fire and described the appearance of the man represented by it, 
and said, “ This man has died of fever and his gun is lost.” He 
then said the second hunter had killed four elephants, and described 
the shape and size of the tusks. He said the next had been killed 
by an elephant, but that the gun was coming home all right. Then 
he described the appearance and fortunes of the next, adding that 
the survivors would not be home for three months, and would 
travel by a route different from that agreed upon. The affair turned 
out correct in every particular, and, as the hunters were scattered 
over a country two hundred miles away, the man could hardly have 
obtained the news of them from other natives. ~Nor did the diviner 
know that he was going to be consulted. 
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Personal Experience of “ Native Telegraphy.” 


Some years ago I was up in the interior of Ashanti, a goodish 
distance from civilization, as represented even by a stray magistrate. 
On the Monday evening I and my partner had a difference of 
opinion, and we agreed to part, so next morning I made tracks for 
Cape Coast Castle, about 150 miles distant. Now with the exception 
of Government runners, a white man, traveling light, i. e., without 
baggage or hammock, covers the ground considerably faster than 
any native, and I got down to the town a little after Saturday noon. 
I dropped into the first store and had’a drink, when to my surprise 
the man in charge remarked, “ Sorry to hear’ your partner pegged 
out.” I replied it was nonsense, since I had left him only five days 
before perfectly fit, but the storekeeper assured me the news had 
come through on the Thursday evening, X having died the 
day before. And within a week his boys struggled down with 
his kit. 

The amazing part of this case is the fact of the news coming down 
to the coast, without filtering through the boys who accompanied me, 
for, had they known it, they would infallibly have told me, and 
naturally would have turned back. This obviously precluded the 
possibility of runners carrying the news, while even if we suppose 
drums or other forms of signalling, it seems strange that I should 
only hear of the tragedy at the end of the journey, and not at any 
of the intermediate villages where I stopped the night. Altogether, 


like David Leslie (see preceding case) I am at a loss to explain 
the incident. 


Other Well-known “Coast” Cases.. 
Massacre at Benin was told by a native to white men on the 
Gold Coast within two hours. 


Loss of the Victoria was talked among the natives before the 
news was wired out. 


Authenticated Instances of “ Native Telegraphy.” 


1. A magistrate at King Williamstown during the border wars 
told me that one day the son of the chief we were fighting against 
came into court with his head shaved. (This native was a clerk in 
the office.) The magistrate quickly recognized the sign of mourning, 
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and asked what relation was dead. The youth stated that his father 
had at last been killed in the war, and even mentioned the spot 
where the body was lying. The magistrate thought the whole thing 
strange, for he had heard nothing by telegraph but soon after, a 
telegram came, giving details of the news, which fitted in with the 
description given by the native. 

2. (Investigated and recorded by Mr. Blackburn.)—At 9 a. m. 
on a Monday, a Kafir herd boy was attacked by a bull. He defended 
himself with a crowbar. Kafir and bull were dead by 10 a.m. At 
12 the same day, B , a farmer residing forty-two miles from 
the scene of the tragedy, wrote to A , a business letter, ap- 
pending this postscript: “My Kafirs are saying your herd-boy 
stabbed your red Devon bull with a long knife and that both are 
dead. Hope it is only a Kafir yarn.” ‘That letter was dispatched 
by mounted messenger before 12.30 the same day. 

3. (Investigated and recorded by Mr. Blackburn.)—A Kafir 
was being tried for manslaughter at Johannesburg. At 5 in the 
afternoon an old Kafir woman on a Boer’s farm thirty-eight miles 
from Johannesburg told me and others that the boy had been ac- 
quitted, and that the principal witness had been taken to prison. 
As the Kafir had pleaded guilty at the preliminary hearing and was 
to be undefended, this result seemed extremely improbable. Later 
we learned that the Kafir was given counsel at the last moment, the 
plea of guilty withdrawn, and he was acquitted at 3:15 p.m. At 
4 that afternoon the principal witness was knocked down by a cab 
in the street and taken to the jail hospital, where he died. 








In each of these cases the accurate news traveled in less than 
half the time that would be required by the fastest horse, bearing 
in mind the broken, almost virgin, and roadless country that would 
have to be traversed. 

Mr. Blackburn sums up, “ That news is sometimes transmitted 
under conditions unknown to Europeans is, I am satisfied, a fact; 


but the explanation lies neither in the legs of a horse nor the lungs 
of a Kafir.” 


Some Theories as regards Native Telegraphy. 


Indubitably, the commonest theory put forward to explain this 
mysterious telegraphy is that the natives pass it on by shouting 
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from hilltop to hilltop, or by signalling with drums. The former 
supposition is that derided by Mr. Blackburn in his remark already 
quoted re “ the lungs of a Kafir,” and I fully agree with him. That 
a native can carry on a conversation on the most intimate and 
personal details at an amazing distance is perfectly true, but after 
all there is a limit to the penetrating power of the human v>‘ce, and 
to accept this theory we must admit the existence of a prearranged 
system of receivers. In a time of great excitement this might well 
be, and for that very reason I have refrained from mentioning other 
well known cases of news transmission (e. g. Buller’s defeat at 
Colenso was known eighty miles away in two hours; incidents in 
the Native Rebellion of 1906 were related to white men at various 
stations far from the scene of the conflict the same day) and con- 
fined myself to cases whete the news was unexpected and trivial— 
conditions under which prearrangement becomes an absurdity. 

As regards the drumming Mr. Blackburn is equally contemp- 
tuous, and he dismisses it with the remark that it is never put 
forward by real Colonials. This is not strictly accurate. I have 
known many Colonials, as well as men who have spent twenty years 
among the natives, admit the existence of drum signals but with 
this qualification—it is only used for events of importance. Further- 
more I have heard myself the tom-toms signalling a score of times 
on the West Coast, while this system is still in vogue along the 
Zambesi for various things, such as the passage of a white man 
through the country. When we remember that the Bushmen admit 
that in earlier days they signalled to their friends with smoke, it is 
ridiculous to deny some similar arrangements to other tribes. 

On the other hand, many people are so averse to admitting the 
existence of anything which cannot be proved by hard fact, that they 
will rather talk of drums carrying forty miles, Kafirs yelling across 
the veldt, et hoc genus omne, than concede some mysterious power 
to these despised natives. Such a one would say that as soon as 
the herd-boy was killed by the bull, his friends sat down and 
drummed the news East, West, South and North. Fortunately Mr. 
Hugh Clifford had greater moral courage than these gentry, and he 
submitted a theory (I believe in a letter to the Spectator some years 
ago) of mental telepathy. He postulated the existence of sixth 
sense, lost to us whites from centuries of civilization. In a most 
able and most ingenious way he showed the power of “ mind im- 
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pressions” generally, by taking the analogy of what is known on 
“the Coast” as “going Fantu.” This descent to primitive life is 
not always the result of laziness or drink: it really seems as if the 
white man, flung suddenly into the strange atmosphere of the West 
African bush, sheds off his civilized instances and allows his artifi- 
cial refinement and fastidiousness to be overwhelmed by a “ psychic 
tide” of the purely animal and sensual influences that surround 
and dominate him. Atmosphere has conquered education: and, 
granted the existence of “ psychic tides ” and “ mind impressions,” 
it is only another step to argue that some savages have the power 
of impressing a vivid image on the mind of some one far away. 
That many natives possess instances quite lost to civilized nations 
is undeniable ; and there is no need to quote spoor-tracking (which 
may be acquired by lifelong habit) to prove the case. Blindfold 
a Bushman, and take him any distance, over stones and water, and 
he will return straight to the starting place. He has the homing 
instinct of the carrier pigeon. Similarly Mr. Lerche (an engineer 
with wide South American experience) has told me that while 
surveying the primzval forests in the hinterland of Brazil, his 
Indians, no matter how many twists and turns the little party may 
have made during the day, would locate the site of the base camp 
as unerringly as the compass needle points to the magnetic north. 


Comments. 


It hardly needs remarking that such incidents are but sug- 
gestion of what needs to be done to confirm and prove the 
supernormal nature of such phenomena. So far they but record 
the experienced judgment and opinion of travelers and they 
are the only ones to know the exact conditions and probabilities, 
but it would require a scientific investigation of some magnitude 
to exclude the possible explanations mentioned in the record. 
Savages and their conditions of life offer better advantages for 
an investigation than the civilizations associated with the tele- 
graph and telephone, and it is hoped that travelers can be 
stimulated to make their observations better and to record them 
at the time. The fact of telepathy makes such incidents credible, 


but it does not prove them. We ought to be able to investigate 
such phenomena.—Editor. 
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COINCIDENTAL EXPERIENCE. 


The following experience, taken from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson, was first published in the Boston Transcript by a man 
who was evidently in the editorial office of that paper, as he after- 
ward confirmed the story directly to Dr. Hodgson. His letter 
confirming the facts was dated Nov. 12th, 1890, and stated that 
the story had been published about six months prior to that. It 
is at least a curious coincidence. It may go for what it is worth. 
Accepting it as telepathic it illustrates the frequent triviality of 
such incidents as well as their occurrence at certain needed or 
critical moments.—Editor. 


From THE Boston Evening Transcript. 
(About May, 1890.) 


* * * * * * 


What is a still more interesting case, perhaps, occurred the other 
night under circumstances which the listener can fully vouch for. 
A gentleman was sitting in his library in the evening. His wife had 
gone upstairs. Presently he, too, rose and prepared to go upstairs. 
Passing through the parlor (which by the way was not his ordinary 
way of going upstairs) he went out of his course a little and paused 
to look at a small table which stood in the corner; and upon this 
table lay a tack-hammer, and this gentleman, who is not at all 
orderly in his habits, would be the last person in the world to go 
out of his way to notice a tack-hammer. If it had been a large lump 
of coal, or a quarter-section of cheese, or a strange cat, on the 
parlor table, the chances would have been quite against his taking 
any notice of the object. But he not only paused and observed this 
tack-hammer in a somewhat dazed and perplexed way—he took it, 
and started upstairs with it; which was a perfectly extraordinary 
thing for him to do, because, even if the hammer did not belong 
on this table, it did not belong upstairs. Had not more than half 
ascended the stairs when his wife called from above— 

“ My dear!” 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, you are coming. I was going to ask you, when you came 
to step into the parlor and get a tack-hammer on the little table 
there. I wanted to tack up a picture.” 
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The husband stood aghast, half-way upstairs. 

“ Why,” said he, “I have got the hammer already! And why 
on earth I should have gone and got it, I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

Sometimes it seems as violent an explanation to call such a cir- 
cumstance a pure coincidence as it is to attribute it to thought- 
transference, or telepathy, or whatever we may call the phenomena 
that the psychical society is investigating. The hypothesis of coinci- 
dence is the more convenient for indolent minds, but the really 
curious will seek to enlarge their knowledge of mental phenomena 
by putting one such circumstance with another. 


Boston Evening Transcript, 
Eprror1aL Rooms, 


Nov. 12, 1890. 
Mr. RicHaArp Hopcson. 


My Dear Sir: 


The incident concerning the translation of the verb “to stand 
by idle” was related to me by Mr. William Nichols, master of the 
classical school in the Provident Bank Building, Temple Place, 
Boston. 

The other incident, about the tack-hammer, was in my own 


experience. In relating it, it was of course necessary to take the 
personal character out of it a little. 


* * * * * * 


And as nearly as I can recollect, the stories were published about 
six months ago. 


Very truly yours, 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


APPARENT PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 

The following from the records of Dr. Hodgson will explain 
itself. The coincidental character of it is not so clear as to make 
it strikingly evidential. The casual remark of Dr. Chandler is 
what determines the coincidence, but we should require more 
associated facts to be sure that it is significant.—Editor. 
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344 Beacon St., Boston. 
Jan’y 21, °94. 
Dr. H. L. BurreE.. 
Dear Doctor: 


Excuse my delay in answering yours, as I have been busy and 
didn’t have the time. 

You probably heard an exaggerated account of what happened. 
The facts of the case are as follows: 

The house I occupy at present, I bought from Judge Thacher, 
who had lived in it some twenty-odd years, and was very much at- 
tached to the place. One night in the early part of November last, we 
retired as usual about 11 P. M. We were suddenly awakened from 
a sound sleep by a noise in the adjoining room, the door of which 
stood open, and which had been used by the Judge as a bed room, 
such a noise as would be made by a person moving slowly about the 
room. 

I immediately jumped up and lighted the gas, expecting to see 
one of the children or some one else there, but found everything 
quiet. We searched all through the rooms, and nothing out of the 
way was to be seen. The children were all asleep and the closets 
&c. &c. vacant. In fact there was nothing visible to account for 
the noise. This was about 1:30 A. M. 

I turned off the gas and got into bed. After waiting a while 
I was beginning to get drowsy, both my wife and I were again very 
much startled by a repetition of the noise. It sounded disinctly, 
as though some one was feeling his way slowly about the room; a 
chair was apparently pushed gently aside, a drawer in the chiffonier 
opened, which is about four feet from our bed and close by the open 
door. Then something fell to the floor with a sound as of an apple 
or pear dropping. 

Both of us jumped out of bed, I lighted the gas with a match 
I held in my hand ready. Everything was serene, except our nerves. 
We made another thorough search, and then left the gas burning for 
the rest of the night. After going back to bed, surmising what the 
noise could possibly be, I jokingly said to my wife, probably the 
Judge is dead and his spirit is visiting his former bedroom. She 
replied that was nonsense as the old man was still alive. 

Thinking no more about it, my wife came to the office. the 
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next day about 11 A. M. and said she had heard from a friend 
that Judge Thacher had died on the afternoon preceding; so that 
we regarded the event of that night as rather a peculiar coincidence, 
coming as it did on the night of his death. We have heard nothing 
peculiar since. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. B. CHANDLER. 


COINCIDENTAL EXPERIENCES. 


The following are from Dr. Hodgson’s collection and in- 
clude a statement by himself regarding Miss C’s other ex- 
periences. The finding of the lost objects suggests clairvoyance, 
but the gipsy experience does not, except in one incident. 
But as clairvoyance is but a name for classification and the dis- 
crimination of one type of facts from another, it offers no ex- 
planation. The informant requires that the name be reserved. 


—Editor. 


About twelve years ago, I think in January, 1876, I had a 
dream which enabled me to recover some money. I was acting as 
collector for a society, and two or three days before had made a 
call at a neighbour’s who gave me a contribution in the form of 
a five-dollar bill, which I had put loose in my pocket. I was not 
aware that I had dropped this bill, which I had forgotten, but sev- 
eral nights after receiving it I dreamed that I had lost it and that it 
was lying outside under the bow-window of our house, wet from 
falling rain. I remembered my dream vividly on awaking, and 
found to my surprise that it had been raining during the night, 
although when I went to bed the stars were shining. I was so im- 
pressed by this that I went outside and there on the ground, as I 
had seen it in my dream, lay the five-dollar bill wet. 


Several years ago, about 1883, my father lost his diamond 
bosom-pin. The house was searched without result. A few days: 
later I dreamed that I found it under a meal chest in the stable. 
I looked there the following day and found it. 


Several years ago I was in the express office at New Bedford, 
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and had about an hour to wait for the stage. Some gypsies came in 
and one of them spoke to me and said she would tell me my fortune. 
She did tell me some curious things about myself and my surround- 
ings. She said that I had left my mother sick with a cancer; that 
I was very anxious about her; that my mother would die subse- 
quently, but not in consequence of the cancer. This proved actually 
to be the case. 

She also said that they were having a grand hunt at home for 
a lost document, and that it was all crunched up and would be found 
in a bag with a great tassel to it (what you call a small rag-bag). 
I obtained a postal card there and then wrote to my mother about 
this document, which was an important business letter, which we 
had been unable to find. They found it in the bag referred to. The 
letter had got placed in an envelope that did not belong to it. 


Miss C. S. C———— says that she is not a habitual dreamer, 
and that her dreams have not always been verified, she has had 
some dreams which are non-veridical. It is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the proportion of these to the veridical ones. 
She thinks there may be a tendency to psychical experiences in 
the family, as her mother (now dead) claimed to have had 
visions, and Miss C. tells me also a story about a cousin of 
hers, on her mother’s side, who some twenty years ago had an 
experience of the same type of those above narrated. Her 
cousin’s brother was a butcher, and upon his marriage exchanged 
rings with his wife and thereafter habitually wore the plain gold 
ring, which he at last lost. He supposed that he had lost it 
during one of the frequent washings of his hands, and that it 
had been carried away through the spout. This cousin dreamed 
that it was in the horse-crib, and suggested to him that he should 
look for it there in consequence of her dream, which he did not 
do, but she went herself and, somewhat to her surprise, found it 
in the crib, bent as though it had been bitten by the horse. 


R. Hopcson. 
Nov. 20. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following experiences came to us through Dr. Elwood 
Worcester to whom they were first reported with the request that 
we have a copy of them. They are not provably veridical, but 
they are the borderland type which represent incipient mediumship 
and are most important for that reason. They come from a lady 
whose husband is well known in the historical world as the author 
of important historical works. Mrs. Usher* wished her name 
withheld and stated in her letter that she had so carefully chosen 
her terms in the account that she did not wish them altered, a 
thing we never do in any case, save orthographic errors, but 
which should be mentioned here as indicative of her appreciation 
of the need of great care in trying to state the facts accurately. 

The experience under an anesthetic is of a type which we 
should be glad to record in large numbers. Sometimes the evi- 
dentially supernormal emerges in them, and even when it does 
not, the experiences are often of the kind which we find in the 
non-evidential phenomena in mediums where evidential material 


is abundant, so that we may some day find that unusual value 
attaches to such occurrences. The other experiences will have 


to tell their own story and are certainly of the borderland 
type—Editor. 


A STATEMENT. 


May 26, 1919. 

On the afternoon of January 27, 1917, I was taken to the hos- 
pital after having been ill at home three days. For the greater part 
of the time during the next four months the physicians despaired of 
my recovery. In order to leave no doubt as to the validity of the 
two experiences recounted below, I will state that as soon as I was 
able after the first experience and before the second, I questioned 
my nurse, who never left me, as to what had happened. She said 
that the first night no anesthetic had been administered, neither had 
I fallen. asleep nor fainted, but had been fully conscious all of the 
time the doctors had been working over me. At the same time, 
while going through the experience I was not conscious of what was 
taking place around me.or of being in the room at all. As I did 





*Permisson to use name subsequently secured. 
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not know exactly when the second one occurred, I was unable to 
question her about it, but assume that the physical circumstances 
were identical. I do know that I had no anesthetic. Until mid- 
night the first night at the hospital, specialists and the nurse stayed 
by the bedside watching me closely, for I was sinking rapidly. 

Suddenly, while broad awake, I was transported from my im- 
mediate surrounding and found myself traveling forwards, whither 
I did not know. A sense of the utmost security enveloped me and 
my way was made clear by a dim though radiant light shining from 
behind. I knew I was being led and felt a wonderful Presence 
behind me—too wonderful for me to dare to look upon. After a 
while we stopped. I looked and saw just ahead a field—quiet, 
restful, with low hills in the background. There were beautiful 
restful undulations, no flowers, and no trees, but the impression re- 
mains of a soft yellowish green growth which was neither grass 
nor grain. There were shadowy places but over all the most peace- 
ful yellow light, so nothing was hidden, but at the same time it did 
not mar the indescribable sense of Rest which took possession of 
my soul and body. No words can possibly convey the feeling of 
complete Rest which enveloped me—all cares, pains, detail, im- 
portance of physical existence dropped from me at once. 

No words were spoken but after I had drunk in the wondrous 
scene before me, communication in the nature of understanding was 
established between me and my guide, who ever remained unseen. 
I was told I might step into that field and sleep undisturbed or I 
might go back to my earth duties. The temptation to sink into the 
beautiful spot was great, so great that I felt I had not the right to 
decide at once, for I would have lost sight of every duty, every op- 
portunity for service to my loved and loving ones in the rapture of 
what lay before me. I communicated to my guide that I could not 
answer immediately for the decision must not be a thoughtless one. 

I then found myself back again in my bed with the doctors and 
nurse beside me. A period of time elapsed—just how long I do not 
know, but I imagine it was two or three days. 

Again I trod the path with my guide and again the joy was 
granted me of gazing upon that scene of indescribable beauty, the 
thrill of which had been with me constantly since the preceding 
occurrence. Once more I was told I might drop the shackles of 


earth life and rest in the gracious softness and lighted shadows, or 
‘ 
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that I might return from whence I came with a special undertaking 
for Him who is all wise and loving. This work was shown me and 
also that the way back would be long and difficult. I bathed myself 
in the ecstasy of Rest and Peace and then retrod the path to earth. 

The word rest is thoroughly inadequate to express the sense of 
complete removal of all burdens which emanated from that Place. 
Equally impossible is it to express the security felt in the Guidance 
and Light from the One behind. I felt it would be sacrilege to 
look back and that I might not be able to endure the Light. During 
the interval between these two experiences, I was conscious of a 
Presence by my bedside, though I saw nothing. When my Guide 
communicated to me that the way back would be very hard, no 
detail was given, but during the months of physical and mental 
anguish which followed I was supported by the memory of the Glory 


I had witnessed and of the Promise which could not fail. No fear 
of death remained. 


“TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


The first realization that I sometimes experienced things which 
could not be explained as natural phenomena came definitely when 
I was fourteen years old. I have arranged in groups of types the 
experiences | have had since that time in the order of their signifi- 
cance to me. They are not in the order in which they occurred for 
that I cannot remember, and they extend over a good many years. 


I. Antmals. 


When a child I had a great deal of influence over animals, es- 
pecially over cats. Seldom would cats, however untamed and afraid 
of people, refuse to come in answer to my whistle and they would 
follow me considerable distances. Dogs also were fond of me but 
not to the same degree. For some years I have not come into con- 
tact with any animals and I doubt very much if this ability continues. 


2. Dreams. 


I can recall but one instance of a dream which might be of any 
importance. It occurred about two and a half years ago. I dreamed 
my husband and I sat one evening in the parlor reading, when sud- 
dgnly the knowledge was borne in upon me that if I would raise up 
my eyes and look into the next room, the door of which stood wide 
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open, I would see something from the spirit world. I looked and 
saw a very large woman, who at once made me think of one of 
Dickens’s apple women. I could see straight through her. She was 
smiling, spread her skirts, and bobbed a courtesy, and then a strange 
thing happened. She suddenly shrunk to the size of a tiny child 
and commenced to dance. I awoke then. Whether or no this dream 
was of a symbolic nature I cannot say. 


3. Smelling. 


As a child I was extremely sensitive to odors. Various illnesses 
had their odors and those I was familiar with I could readily detect 
upon people—frequently two or three days before the person de- 
veloped the sickness. I remember an amusing incident in connection 
with this. One day my mother and I went to pay a call. While 
waiting in the parlor for the lady to come down, I said, “ Somebody 
in this house has the grippe, I smell it.” Mama scoffed at me, but 
when the lady came down she excused herself for having kept us 
waiting by the fact that she had been busy up-stairs with her 


daughter who was ill with the grippe! This sense has practically 
disappeared. 


4. Seeing. 


Only three times have I seen anything with my eyes. The first 
occurred when I was fifteen. I attended a lecture on Peace given 
by an able and inspired man, and while he was speaking I discerned 
beautiful and delicate shades of rose, yellow, and blue around and 
above his head. The second time was about seven years ago, when 
two other members of the family and myself were occupying for one 
night the house of a friend who was not in the city. The house had 
been closed for the summer and there was no one in it but ourselves. 
We had been called to town suddenly by a death in the family and 
the use of the house was offered us, I awoke from sleep with a 
knowledge that something was to happen. Turning on the light I 
tried to read, but immediately became conscious of a presence. The 
filmy form of a woman floated into my room, went over to the 
scrap basket, peered in and then left the room. I followed it, and 
saw it went into every bed room and did the same thing, then glided 
down the stairway. As the lady of the house is a noted housekeeper, 
I decided she was worried about the condition in which she had left 
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her scrap baskets and her astral body returned in her sleep to look 
after them. The third case is included in the group under hearing. 


- 


5. Knowing. 


Knowing things without being told was another curious thing 
which frequently happened. As a child it was evidenced largely by 
such trivial things as knowing without turning my head to see the 
names on delivery wagons behind me—often names I had never 
heard of—and knowing whether or not the vehicle coming behind 
me would turn to the right or left of me at the corner or cross my 
path. Rarely did I have to look to see if it would be safe to cross 
the street. I almost always knew. The first time I met my husband 
I knew as I shook hand with him I was to marry him and it was a 
most curious experience to sit beside him making his acquaintance 
with this knowledge in my possession. As I recall, I was not par- 
ticularly impressed with him on that occasion but perhaps that was 
because of the unusual circumstances. 

All my life I have heard “ duplicate” conversations. I never 
know when they are to occur. At any time, quite often, as I am 
talking with people, I know it has transpired before, what each one 
will say and just when, etc. Then the whole scene is enacted as it 
happened before. Time and time again I have tried to change my 
part in it and say something different, but I am powerless to do so. 


The most interesting experience under this heading concerned 
my lessons at school. The lessons for the coming day were given 
out by the teacher, and I never knew it to fail that when I picked up 
my book to study, as soon as my hand was placed upon the book, I 


knew the part I would be asked to recite the next day. I was always 
right. 


At various times I have been able to read peoples’ thoughts and 
in so far as possible have tried to check them up. Those I have 
checked up have been correct but some could not be checked and 


this power has come only in flashes at unexpected moments. Neither 
has it been frequent. 


6. Feeling. 


Often upon shaking hands with a person I receive a distinct 
sense of his or her character. But the most powerful experience in 
connection with touch is one I had when I was sixteen. All the 
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details cannot be given as they are of too personal a nature. It was 
early in the morning but light and I was awakened by a noise. As 
it was unusual to hear sounds at that time of day, I arose to see 
what occasioned it. Immediately I was seized by the shoulders and 
forced down again upon my back in bed. I tried several times to 
rise, but each time the same thing occurred. The room was bright 
and there was nothing to be seen. I fought with my unseen captor 
but was obliged to give up as “ It” was far stronger than I. Later 
I realized it had been done for my own good, as it would not have 
been wise for me to have gone where I intended going. 


7. Subconscious mind. 


As a child I did my best studying by the deliberate use of my 
subconscious mind. Mathematics, algebra, problems in geometry, 
etc., were the best material for this use. I would determine to do 
this work at night, went over it carefully to myself before retiring, 
and upon waking the whole work could be done inside of a few 
minutes, almost as fast as I could write it down. Now, I often em- 
ploy the same faculty in the correction of minor faults I see in my 


children. It often works and as it is done without friction between 
them and me it seems so much sweeter than fault finding, so I 
continue using it. I hope this is not a wrong use. 


8. Hearing. 


Under this heading come my first and last experiences. As a 
child.the noises in my room at night grew so loud that no common 
explanation could coyer them. Noises in the walls, snapping of 
picture wires, loud crackings from the furniture were frequent and 
sometimes I heard great rushings go through the room. Far 
pleasanter, and very, very often were the beautiful, happy, child- 
like voices talking in the air. I used to love their joyous, carefree 
chatter and could hear them whenever I wanted to. It is many 
years since,I heard them. Sometimes I have been followed round 
the house by the patter of tiny feet. 

Twice my sister who passed over several years ago has called me 
and it was but last January that I was granted the privilege of both 
seeing her and talking with her for a few seconds, while in the 
waking state. She was a radiant vision and so glad to be able to 
reach me at last, It was a beautiful meeting. 
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To conclude, I should say that none of these experiénces are 
the result of any attempt to develop psychic forces or faculties. 


They have come to me when they wished and have never been 
sought. 


EFFLUENCE OR RADIATION FROM THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 


Professor Sydney Alrutz, of Upsala, Sweden, has published 
a small pamphlet in Swedish on some experiments with hypnosis 
to test the existence of radio-active agencies in connection with 
the human organism and has summarized his result in English at 
the end of the pamphlet. We quote here, with his permission, 
this English summary.—Editor. 


Summary. 


In this article the author examines the problem, whether there 
exists a specific influence from the nervous system of the hypnotizer, 
for instance when he draws the points of his fingers without con- 


tact, i. e., when he makes passes, over the bared forearm and hand of 
the subject. 

Many hypnotizers employ the method of stroking or making 
passes over the body of their subjects, when putting them to sleep, 
and manipulations of this kind have also been found to produce 
analgesia, contractions of muscles, etc. But it is generally con- 
tended that these results are due to suggestion or autosuggestion in 
some form or other. In order to eliminate the possibility of any 
such factors being the true cause of the phenomena in question and 
in order to exclude every possible thermal and mechanical stimula- 
tion, the author employed the following method. Having hypno- 
tized and blindfolded his subject, the author placed by means of a 
stand and clip a sheet of glass over and above one of the subject’s 
arms, The subject being in light hypnosis hyperzsthetic and hyper- 
algesic, downward. passes made above the glass produced in this 
condition analgesia. If upward passes then were made the sensibility 
was restored, and if, so to say, too many were made, hyperesthesia 
and hyperalgesia ensued. Not only glass but also metal sheets were 
found to be transparent, whilst cardboard, wool, etc., were more or 
less opaque to this influence. This made the following experiment 
possible. Before the glass sheet was fixed in the stand and clip, it 
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was partly covered by a piece of wool. If for instance this answered 
to the hand of the subject and downward passes were made, it was 
found that the hand retained its sensibility, whilst only the forearm 
became analgetic. The same results were brought about, even if 
the passes were made by persons unacquainted with the results 
generally obtained, and even if the arms of the subject were en- 
closed in boxes with lids and also when the special arrangement 
of transparent and opaque screens was unknown to the experimenter. 
When the subject was in deep hypnosis and anesthetic and analgetic, 
downward passes had’ no effect, but upward passes restored the 
sensibility locally and according to the arrangement used. 

The author has also found that if he pointed (without contact) 
with his finger or with a rod (of glass) towards a muscle, a tendon 
or a nerve, the corresponding contraction took place. (See the 
illustrations which follow the Swedish article!) Also in this case 
the right effect could be obtained through a sheet of glass or metal. 

All sources of error of any conceivable importance having thus 
been eliminated and positive and fixed results having been obtained 
in a very great majority of cases, the author finds himself obliged to 
acknowledge the existence of some new form of (nervous) energy, 
capable of emanating from the human organism. 

In addition to the phenomena of selective absorption, the author 
has also found that this form of (nervous) energy can be reflected, 
for instance against a pane of metal, and also conducted through a 
rod, bent in right angles or twisted in some way or other. 

The main results have been obtained with two hysterical sub- 
jects (workmen) but the sensitiveness in question was also observed 
in many other persons—even when they were awake. 


We must be careful not to generalize too widely from a few 
cases. Assuming that suggestion and autosuggestion have been 
adequately excluded, as the illustrations in the body of the report 
show rather clearly, the results are interesting on any theory of 
them. But it will not do to infer that such phenomena would 
occur with the normal person. It is noticeable that “the main 
results’ were obtained with two hysterical subjects and that 
fact suggests the possibility that we might ultimately have to 
classify the phenomena with a type of subject which, whatever 
of hysteria might be present or absent, would link them with a 
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wider class of events. It is too early to announce general re- 
sults. Such experiments, however, should be tried on a larger 
scale, but this cannot be done until we secure a laboratory and 
men to conduct it. 

The experiments resemble closely those performed by Mr. 
Gurney and reported in the Proceedings of the English Society, 
Vol. I, pp. 257-260; Vol. II, pp. 201-205; Vol. III, pp. 453- 
459.—Editor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, Secretary, 
American Society for Psychical Research. 
DEAR Dr. Hys_op :— 


Permit me to call the attention of our members to certain ob- 
servations on the Mannheim Dog, Rolf, in his performances as 
reported by Dr. William Mackenzie and translated by Miss Latham 
for our Proceedings, Vol. XIII, No. 1. The following distinct 
analogies and parallelisms with human mediumship are indicated in 
Dr. Mackenzie’s report: 1. The dog objects with marked dis- 
pleasure to being touched on the head while at work. Human 
mediums are shocked and their work interrupted or confused if 
they are touched during a séance. 2. The dog closes his eyes and 
pauses when difficulty is found in giving a correct answer. Very 
usual in human mediumship. 3. The dog can work better for some 
investigators than for others. 4. The dog uses words not familiar 
in his every-day environment, and uses them appropriately. 5. There 
is evidence of possible anzsthesia of the sense of smell during 
experiments. Local anesthesias of different senses are often asso- 
ciated phenomena in human mediumship. 6. The communications 
display humor and ill humor in a way not natural on the telepathic 
theory, i. e., if the owner and teacher of Rolf, Frau Moekel, be re- 
garded as agent in the telepathy. 7. The dog manifests fatigue 
after concentrated effort for about 20 to 30 minutes. This is a 
marked characteristic of incipient stages of mediumship. 

These are the chief points of similarity. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the death of Frau Moeket seems to have disturbed the 
dog to such an extent that he has been unable to succeed in the same 
degree since. May it be that her guides, assuming that she had 
psychic gifts, were more able to manifest through her little canine 
pupil in her presence? 

Yours faithfully, . 
GERTRUDE O. TuBy. 
New York City, 
July, 1919, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


L’ Avenir des Sciences Psychiques. Par Em1ie Borrac. Librairie 
Felix Alcan., Paris, 1917. 


This work is by the Rector of the Academy of Dijon. Emile 
Boirac has been known for many years as an able public educator and 
scientific man. His presentation of this subject will command respect 
everywhere, especially as he has no theory to defend. Unfortunately 
the work has not been translated at the time of reviewing it. [Since 
translated under the title “ The Psychology of the Future.”] But all 
who can read French will find themselves in the atmosphere of a man 
who frankly recognizes that the facts are not usual and that they fall 
outside the domain. of ordinary explanation. Americans have still to 
learn this fact. They are still living in the atmosphere. of scientific 
dogmatism. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestry seems to breed in us that 
self-complacency which wants to let well enough alone, and we take 
up the cudgels for anything but a frank confession of ignorance. 
This author, however, is much more frank and even if he does 
not offer an original contribution to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, he lives in the atmosphere of a scientific world and is well 
aware that science has not yet exhausted the field of unexplained 


events.—J. H. H. 


Our Hidden Forces. (La Psychologie Inconnu). By Em1ie Borrac, 
Rector of the Academy at Dijon. Translated and edited with an 
Introduction by W. de Kerlor. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1917. 

We also have a notice of this book in the original French. The 
translation realizes what we said should be done with such a work. 

We think the translator makes a mistake in his title. The “ Psychol- 


’” 


ogy of the Unknown ” would be better than “ Our Hidden Forces ”, 
as it would put the author in a better scientific light. The work does 
not lack in scientific character and is so good in this respect that it 
should be read by all who are interested in unusual phenomena. The 
work was submitted as a prize essay to the Academie des Sciences de 
Paris and received the first prize. One of the most important feat- 
ures of it is the absence of theoretical discussions. There are no 
metaphysics in it of any kind and hence there is a strict confinement 
to facts and generalizations. If there is any fault it is that of cling- 
ing to the phrase “ Animal Magnetism ” as characterizing a certain 
group of phenomena. Historically the term may be well enough, but 
we think it is calculated in this age to give a wrong impression as to 








od 
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the facts and to suggest a discarded metaphysical explanation. There 
is some invention of terms, or at least the use of such as are not yet 
adopted in English, that may prove useful for purposes of classifi- 
cation. The work its an admirable defence of psychic research, 
tho it commits the author to no theoretical explanations what- 


ever.—J]. H. H. 


Psychical Investigations. By J. Arruur Hiii. George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 1917. 


It is not necessary to review this book at length. It is like all that 
Mr. Hill has published on this general subject. He was an English 
banker with some scientific interest and ability and has devoted some 
time to the careful investigation of psychic phenomena. Three chap- 
ters in the present work, I, Il and X, are reprints of articles pub- 
lished in some English magazines. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of detailed accounts of his experiments with psychics, a Mr. 
Wilkinson being the principal one. I must remark also that he has 
the good sense to employ the term “ medium ” to denote the class. 
There is no snobbery shown in the use of the term “ automatists ” 
His experiments were carefully made and as fully reported. This 
gives the work some scientific value. We may wish to know further 
many things that a psychiatrist would like to know, but while such 
things throw light on the psychological mechanics of the phenomena 
they do not affect the problem of the supernormal, and the chief 
thing in the volume is the evidence, or at least appearance of evi- 
dence, for the usual supernormal incidents. It is true that a trained 
psychologist might find some features to discount, but that is perhaps 
true of all work in this field. The main point is whether Mr. Hill 
presents anything supernormal in the work: that I think will be con- 
ceded him, and he has deferred so generally to good scientific method 
in his records and discussion that the book should be read by all in- 
telligent people—J. H. H. 








